THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

1606 the Italianised Englishman John Coprario published
a volume of declamatory airs. His pupils, the brothers Lawes,
became the acknowledged leaders of vocal music up to the
Restoration. All the poets of the time unite to extol Henry
Lawes's settings of their verse. Milton considered it was
Lawes

. . . whose tuneful and well-measured song
First taught our English music how to span
Words with just accent, not to scan
With Midas3 ears, committing short and short.

One cannot resist the suspicion that the poets liked Lawes
because his music was too uninteresting to distract attention
from their words. He is fairly successful in reproducing verbal
accent, though Dr. Burney's charge that he sometimes took
undue liberties with the natural accent and quantity is not
without foundation, for his method tends to be too mechani-
cal. He is at his best with simple tunes in triple time, where
he continues Campion's popular grace.

The development just sketched in the musical setting of
poetry is involved with a development of poetic style itself.
The structure and conception of the Elizabethan lyric was
controlled by the knowledge that it was primarily intended
to be sung. Since there can only be a general correspondence
between poetry and music, the writing of verse for music
demands a simple and obvious pervading emotion that can
suggest musical progressions of similar emotional effect.
Wit-writing, in the seventeenth-century sense, is too rapid
in its changes of idea and tone to be paralleled in music.
Much more satisfactory to the musician is Alexander's Feast,
where Dryden has in each stanza concentrated on one broad
passion readily translatable into tonal progressions. The habit
of viewing poetry almost as a branch of music ("Verses or
rime be a kind of Musicall utterance/5 says Puttenham1) may
account for the "simple, sensuous and passionate" quality
of such poetry as Spenser's, where each stanza is almost a
cameo by itself. Moreover, the practice in both madrigal

1Eliz. Crit. Essays, ed. Gregory Smith, II, p. 68-69.